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FOREWORD 

The  best  evidence  of  Christianity  is  a  gen- 
uine Christian;  just  as  the  heaviest  drag  on 
Christianity  is  an  insincere  or  inconsistent 
Christian.  And  the  best  evidence  of  the  uni- 
versality of  Christianity  is  the  appearance  of 
its  type  under  every  sky  and  among  all  peo- 
ples. 

Here  is  the  record  of  a  stalwart  Christian 
hero  in  China:  a  loyal  patriot;  a  man  of 
action  and  resource;  eminent  in  military 
leadership  and  sagacious  and  forceful  in  the 
management  of  his  troops;  and  withal  a 
thorough-going,  outspoken  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  a  story  to  read  for  its  sheer  human 
interest;  to  wonder  over  for  its  disclosure  of 
the  Divine  hand  guiding  events  to  the  pur- 
poses of  His  Kingdom;  and  to  ponder  for  its 
portrayal  of  the  Christian  character  in  what 
to  Western  eyes  are  so  foreign  a  habit  and 

circumstance. 
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General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  Chinese  Army 


By  Secretary  Cornelius  H.  Patton 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  general  who,  after  capturing  a 
brigade  of  the  enemy  and  having  them  at  his  mercy,  as- 
sembles the  beaten  army  in  his  camp,  reads  them  a  lecture 
on  patriotism,  orders  $ig  to  be  given  to  each  officer  and 
$5  to  each  soldier  and  sends  them  home;  who,  three  days 
after  taking  command  in  a  large  city,  closes  all  brothels, 
gambling  dens  and  low  joints,  and  turns  the  theatres  into 
schools  and  workshops;  who,  upon  meeting  one  of  his 
colonels  late  at  night  returning  from  a  questionable  resort, 
thrashed  him  soundly  with  his  own  hands;  who  requires 
his  soldiers  to  go  to  school,  to  knit  their  own  socks,  and 
to  act  as  the  friends  and  servants  of  the  people;  and  who, 
moreover,  is  an  organizing  and  fighting  genius  of  the  first 
rank.  Has  Stonewall  Jackson  come  back  to  life  in  this 
General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang,  of  Hunan  Province,  China? 

Wherever  I  traveled  in  China  I  heard  of  this  man. 
When  I  ridiculed  the  Chinese  army,  as  I  did  to  several  of 
my  friends,  General  Feng  was  the  invariable  retort.  I 
had  seen  the  troops  of  the  Republic  in  eleven  provinces, 
from  Manchuria  to  Kwangtung,  I  had  watched  the  drilling 
and  marching  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies, 
in  connection  with  the  civil  war  which  has  become  chronic 
in  recent  years;  and  my  conclusion  was,  if  China,  as  we 
hear,  has  become  militaristic  and  is  depending  upon  her 
troops,  she  is  leaning  upon  a  slender  reed.  When  I  ven- 
tured upon  observations  like  these  to  certain  of  my  friends, 


General  Feng 
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Chinese  and  American,  they  replied,  "Wait  until  you  see 
General  Feng." 

Journeying  up  the  Min  River,  in  Fukien,  in  a  "sparrow 
boat/'  which  by  diligent  rowing,  pulling  and  poling  made 
about  twenty  miles  a  day  through  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  in  China,  I  came  to  the  walled  city  of 
Yenping,  where  the  American  Methodists  are  conducting 
an  admirable  work.  I  asked  Mr.  Bankhardt,  their  leading 
missionary,  how  about  the  Southern  Army.  I  remarked 
that  the  Northern  Army  had  not  impressed  me  favorably. 
"Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  replied  with  a  chuckle,  and  then 
he  recited  this  bit  of  recent  history.  For  many  months 
that  section  of  Fukien  had  been  overrun  with  bandits, 
marauding  groups  of  discharged  and  deserting  soldiers. 
Recently  a  band  of  some  500  especially  bold  spirits  had 
pillaged  and  burned  two  important  villages  in  a  nearby 
valley.  The  Yenping  magistrate,  aroused  at  last,  sent  a 
couple  of  regiments  against  the  bandits  with  orders  for 
their  capture  or  destruction.  With  banners  flying,  the 
troops  marched  out  before  an  admiring  and  expectant 
population.  "Now  at  last  this  country  will  be  pacified." 
In  a  few  days  the  regiments  returned,  and  not  a  bandit  had 
they  captured. 

"How  is  this?"  demanded  the  magistrate.  "Why  have 
you  not  brought  in  those  cut-throats  from  the  hills?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  colonel,  "They  began  to  fire 


}n  us." 


"Did  they?"  roared  the  magistrate.  "And  why  didn't 
you  fire  on  them?  Go  back  and  finish  your  job."  So 
back  they  went,  and  a  mighty  battle  ensued.  The  soldiers 
were  ranged  on  one  side  of  a  valley  and  the  bandits  on  the 
other.  Back  and  forth  they  fired  all  one  day  and  most 
of  the  night,  until,  the  ammunition  being  exhausted  on  both 
sides,  hostilities  came  to  an  end.  Both  armies  then  re- 
tired, and  so  far  as  Mr.  Bankhardt  could  learn,  not  one 
man  had  been  hit  or  scratched  on  either  side. 

"Is  it  possible,"  I  enquired,  when  hearing  such  stories. 


"that  these  provinces,  with  their  'tuchuns'  or  governors  in 
full  control,  and  their  ubiquitous  regiments,  cannot  even 
rid  themselves  of  banditry?" 

"It  is  different  in  Hunan,"  they  would  reply.  "For 
General  Feng  is  there  in  control  and  things  are  done  right. 
You  should  visit  Hunan  and  interview  that  extraordinary 


man." 


In  view  of  all  I  had  heard,  I  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  do  this,  the  more  so  as  they  told  me  General  Feng  is 
a  Christian,  passionately  devoted  to  his  religion  and 
frankly  attributing  his  success  to  the  application  of  the 
Christian  principles  of  morality,  justice,  and  efficiency,  to 
his  military  calling.  But  Hunan  was  far  in  the  interior 
and  Changteh,  where  the  General  made  his  headquarters, 
was  not  easy  of  access  even  when  one  ascended  the 
Yangtze  River  above  Hankow. 

Obliged  to  forego  the  trip  I  determined  to  learn  at  sec- 
ond-hand as  much  as  possible  of  General  Feng  and  his 
brigade.  I  was  fortunate  in  falling  in  with  Rev.  J. 
Goforth,  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  just  as  he 
was  starting  for  General  Feng's  camp  from  Honan  in  the 
north.  It  seems  the  General  had  invited  this  well  known 
evangelist  to  conduct  a  series  of  meetings  for  his  officers 
and  men,  it  being  his  practice  to  bring  in  missionaries  of 
different  boards  from  time  to  time,  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  his  brigade.  Mr.  Goforth  said 
he  would  make  a  careful  study  of  conditions  at  Changteh 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  observations  upon  the  mil- 
itary and  economic  value  of  General  Feng's  administration, 
as  well  as  upon  the  quality  of  his  Christianity.  By  an- 
other rare  good  fortune  I  subsequently  met  Mr.  Goforth 
at  Canton  where  he  unfolded  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stories  to  which  I  have  ever  listened  —  a  story  of  char- 
acter, of  military  efficiency,  and  of  community  betterment 
which  should  be  known  by  every  friend  of  China  and  of 
the  human  race. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  General  Feng  as  a  military  man 
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and  administrator.  He  came  into  prominence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  strife  between  the  North  and  South,  which 
arose  soon  after  Sun  Yat  Sen  of  the  South,  the  first  pro- 
visional president  of  the  Republic,  fell  out  with  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  of  the  North,  the  first  elected  president,  and  which 
has  raged  ever  since,  although  occasionally  lapsing  into  a 
war  of  words.  Born  in  the  Province  of  An  Hui  in  the 
North,  General  Feng  had  his  military  training  in  Chihli, 
the  Capital  Province,  and  his  first  important  charge  in 
Peking.  He  believes  in  the  Northern  cause  and  is  loyal 
to  the  federal  government  as  to  the  main  issues  involved. 
His  patriotism  is  intense  and  it  looks  upon  China  as  a 
whole.  He  grieves  over  the  fact  that  just  when  the 
Chinese  should  stand  together  against  foreign  aggression 
and  especially  against  the  predatory  designs  of  Japan, 
the  country  is  given  over  to  factional  strife  — -  each  prov- 
ince, under  its  independent  military  governor  (usually  an 
ignorant,  corrupt  and  rapacious  official),  pursuing  a  blind- 
ly selfish  course,  while  North  and  South  are  engaged  in 
what  is  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  General  Feng  has 
stood  consistently  for  a  united  country.  He  has  con- 
ducted his  campaigns  on  strict  military  principles,  won  his 
battles  by  hard  and  honest  fighting,  but,  like  General 
Grant,  eager  for  the  day  when  he  can  say  "Let  us  have 
peace." 

The  incident  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph,  in 
which  he  dismissed  the  beaten  Southern  army  after  paying 
each  officer  #10  and  each  common  soldier  $5,  occurred  in 
Szechuan  and  illustrates  well  the  breadth  of  his  patriotism. 
Attempting  to  take  a  strong  position,  he  ran  short  of  artil- 
lery ammunition  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  South- 
ern army  considered  itself  secure.  But  to  its  astonishment 
General  Feng,  replenished  with  supplies,  returned,  exe- 
cuted a  turning  movement,  cut  off  their  retreat  by  smashing 
with  his  artillery  the  bridge  over  the  river,  and  had  the 
Southerners  at  his  mercy.  The  surrender,  being  uncon- 
ditional, offered  General  Feng    the    chance    he    craved. 


When  he  exhorted  them  as  fellow  countrymen  to  forget 
their  difference  and  to  stand  together  patriotically  against 
the  common  foe  and  for  China's  greatest  good,  and  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  the  gift  of  money  to  enable  each  man  to 
return  home,  the  effect  was  electric.  "The  amazed  south- 
erners/' he  reported,  "fell  all  around  weeping,  then  arose 
and  went  gladly  home." 

In  191 8,  General  Feng  was  sent  to  Hunan,  where  the 
Northern  forces  had  met  with  a  reverse  in  the  loss  of  the 
city  of  Cheng-teh-fu.  He  made  careful  plans  for  the  re- 
taking of  the  place,  secured  strategic  positions,  convinced 
himself  that  a  victory  was  certain  and  then  sent  this  word 
to  the  Southern  commander  by  two  missionaries:  "I 
have  orders  to  take  the  city,  and  I  will  take  it.  You  just 
leave  it  and  go  South  to  avoid  loss  of  life."  The  hint  was 
taken  and  the  city  was  evacuated  forthwith. 

The  General's  success,  which  so  far  as  I  can  learn  has 
been  uninterrupted,  is  based  upon  strict  military  discipline, 
plus  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  officers  and  men.  His 
troops  are  better  equipped,  better  drilled,  and  better  paid 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Chinese  army.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  marching  farther  and  fighting  better  than 
any  other  brigade.  Mr.  Goforth  went  through  the  bar- 
racks and  found  every  bed  was  clean;  each  man  had  a 
mosquito  net;  every  gun,  bayonet,  strap,  and  buckle  shone. 
Much  had  been  made  of  athletics  as  supplementing  the 
army  drill  and  many  officers  wore  ornamental  buckles  as 
athletic  prizes.  The  General  pointed  out  an  officer. 
"There  is  one,"  he  said,  "who  led  his  company  with  all 
their  kit  and  made  forty  miles  in  seven  hours."  His  con- 
trol over  his  men  seems  absolute  and  no  detail  which 
makes  for  their  comfort  and  efficiency  is  overlooked. 

The  idea  of  sending  his  soldiers  to  school  and  requiring 
them  to  learn  to  read  and  write  may  be  paralleled  else- 
where; but  what  general  in  modern  times  has  attempted 
to  make  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  industries  a 
part  of  the  military  regimen?     General  Feng's  idea  is  that 
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the  soldier  might  as  well  use  his  spare  time  learning  a 
trade  which  will  reduce  the  cost  for  uniforms,  and  at  the 
same  time  assure  the  man  a  means  of  support  when  he 
returns  to  common  life.  He  says  he  does  not  mean  to 
have  his  men  turn  bandits  when  they  leave  the  army,  and 
so  he  has  established  a  system  of  factories,  and  the  visitor 
is  shown  men  at  work  on  knitting  machines,  on  which  all 
the  socks  for  the  army  are  made;  also  on  sewing  machines 
and  looms  for  the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  towels,  etc. 
By  a  system  of  shifts  some  forty  men  are  given  this  train- 
ing at  a  time. 

A  more  adventuresome  scheme  has  just  been  proposed 
to  the  Government  by  General  Feng,  whereby  he  shall 
put  his  men  to  work  building  a  much  needed  railroad  in 
Hunan.  Undoubtedly  the  seemingly  absolute  power  which 
he  possesses  in  his  district,  together  with  Chinese  stand- 
ards as  to  hours  of  labor  and  pay,  make  possible  certain 
industrial  activities  which  a  western  general  would  not 
think  advisable  to  attempt.  That  General  Feng  can  act 
independently  even  of  Peking  when  occasion  arises  is  in- 
dicated by  a  recent  despatch  which  states  that  he  stopped 
a  train  on  the  railroad,  removed  $300,000  of  government 
funds  and  used  the  amount  to  pay  the  overdue  salaries  of 
his  men.  We  need  to  know  the  history  back  of  that 
transaction  before  passing  judgment ! 

No  military  officer  could  carry  out  General  Feng's  pro- 
gram unless  he  had  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  men. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  impressive.  He  calls  them 
his  "boys"  and  they  in  turn  speak  of  him  as  a  "father." 
They  would  die  for  him.  Mr.  Goforth  describes  this 
scene:  "We  landed  with  the  General  from  a  boat  at 
Tao-Yuan,  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  Three  thousand 
men  were  there  facing  the  Southern  army.  As  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  covered  way  soldiers  stood  at  intervals 
like  statues,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  General  gently 
touched  each  soldier's  arm  as  he  passed  by."  The  im- 
pression I  gain  from  all  this  is  that  the  Chinese  can  make 
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good  soldiers  and  China  can  have  a  creditable  army  if 
only  honest  and  capable  leadership  is  secured. 

As  an  administrator  and  governor,  General  Feng  is 
equally  successful.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  his  social 
reform  measures.  Not  only  in  the  army  has  he  forbidden 
smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  and  all  profane  and  vile 
language,  but  in  the  communities  over  which  he  rules  he 
enforces  prohibition  against  opium,  public  prostitution  and 
other  anti-social  vices.  As  a  curative  measure  he  has  es- 
tablished an  opium  and  morphine  refuge,  in  which  he  puts 
all  the  opium  users  or  narcotic  fiends  he  can  catch,  "and 
he  catches  not  a  few  for  he  rules  over  some  eight  million 
of  the  Hunanese."  Among  his  other  institutions  is  a 
school  for  officers'  wives,  and  now  the  chief  women  of 
Chang-teh  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  attend  these  classes 
where  they  can  acquire  "the  new  knowledge."  Every- 
where in  Hunan  the  fear  of  the  army  has  ceased  and  Gen- 
eral Feng  is  recognized  as  the  friend  of  the  people.  He 
instructs  his  soldiers  to  consider  themselves  the  servants 
of  citizens  high  and  low  and  never  to  lose  a  chance  to  be 
of  practical  helpfulness.  No  wonder  his  men  are  wel- 
comed in  the  villages  and  homes. 

One  administrative  problem  was  the  dealing  with  certain 
offensive  Japanese  traders  and  officials.  Since  the  enforc- 
ing of  the  "Twenty-One  Demands"  and  the  aggressions  in 
Shantung,  Chinese  officials  have  been  obliged  to  walk  soft- 
ly in  the  presence  of  the  Japanese.  Here  is  the  way  Gen- 
eral Feng  dealt  with  these  gentlemen.  A  military  order 
had  closed  the  gates  of  the  city  at  9.00  p.  m.  and  after 
that  hour  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  in  or  out  without  a 
permit  from  the  General.  One  night  two  Japanese  de- 
manded admittance  and  when  it  was  refused  one  of  them 
used  his  cane  over  the  head  of  the  guard,  who  responded 
by  bayoneting  him  through  the  leg.  This  brought  the 
Japanese  consul  on  the  scene  and  a  Japanese  gun-boat 
appeared  in  the  river  in  order  to  frighten  the  General.  He 
is  not  a  man  to  be  affected  in  that  way,  and  when  the  inci- 
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General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang 

Taken  at  Changteh,   Hunan  Province,   with  his  wife   and  two  younger   children. 
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dent  was  closed,  even  the  Japanese  understood  that  he 
was  master  in  his  own  city. 

General  Feng  has  been  so  impressed  by  the  friendly  and 
practical  services  of  American,  Canadian,  and  British  mis- 
sionaries, with  their  hospitals,  schools  and  churches  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  country,  that  he  has  come  to  regard 
Christianity  as  the  only  solution  of  China's  troubles.  He 
supports  Christianity  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  His 
ideal  is  to  have  every  officer  and  soldier  of  his  brigade  a 
Christian,  and  although  he  brings  no  pressure  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  conducts  all  religious  services  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  he  arranges  that  in  one  way  or  another  there 
shall  be  a  constant  opportunity  to  learn  of  Christianity 
and,  for  those  who  are  so  disposed,  to  receive  baptism  and 
be  enrolled  in  the  Church.  He  is  a  broad  gauge  believer. 
Although  himself  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  he  invites  to  his  camp  native  pastors  and  mis- 
sionaries of  all  connections,  and  encourages  the  holding  of 
continuous  meetings  of  an  evangelistic  character. 

The  accounts  of  these  meetings  read  like  chapters  in  the 
lives  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  in  Europe,  when  our  re- 
ligion made  its  sweeping  appeal  to  Goths,  Franks  and 
Britons.  In  the  summer  of  1919,  Mr.  Goforth  and  Mr. 
G.  G.  Warren  with  their  own  hands  baptized  over  two 
hundred  of  the  officers  and  over  one  thousand  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers.  On  a  single  Sunday  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five were  baptized,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  officers. 
Mr.  Goforth  says,  "Never  have  I  taken  part  in  a  service 
more  impressive,  solemn,  and  wonderful."  After  singing 
and  prayer,  he  read  from  St.  Matthew,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  baptism.  Then  the  General  read  out  fifteen 
names  and  they  came  and  stood  before  the  platform  where 
the  rite  was  performed.  As  group  followed  group  a  Col- 
onel at  the  organ  led  in  the  singing  of  appropriate  hymns, 
the  favorite  being, 

"0  come  to  my  heart,  Lord  Jesus, 
There  is  room  in  my  heart  for  Thee." 
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General  Feng  was  so  affected  by  this  scene  that  three 
times  during  the  service  he  kneeled  on  the  platform  and 
poured  out  his  heart  in  prayer  for  his  men,  even  to  tears. 

Visitors  to  the  Chang-teh  camp  are  impressed  by  the 
singing  of  hymns.  They  report  that  the  Chinese  versions 
of  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  and  "Stand  up,  stand  up, 
for  Jesus,"  are  the  popular  songs  of  the  regiments.  Early 
morning  prayer  meetings  have  been  known,  even  when  a 
long  day's  march  was  ahead. 

Of  course  all  recognize  the  danger  of  superficiality  and 
of  unworthy  motives  in  this  new  found  zeal,  none  appar- 
ently more  than  the  General  himself.  Every  practicable 
test  is  prescribed,  and  especial  reliance  is  placed  upon 
Bible  classes  into  which  the  converts  are  put  for  instruc- 
tion and  examination.  When  the  missionary  forces  of 
China,  acting  unitedly,  can  furnish  General  Feng  with 
well  trained  native  chaplains,  the  safe-guards  will  be  in- 
creased. In  the  meantime  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  movement.  For  one  thing  the  men 
exhibit  such  industry  in  reading  the  Bible  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  them  supplied.  Five  hundred  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  were  ordered  at  one  time.  Another 
good  sign  is  the  eagerness  of  the  new  converts  to  win  their 
fellow  soldiers  to  the  truth.  The  movement  is  now  largely 
self-propagating. 

A  certain  scholarly  young  captain  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  all  these  doings  and  lost  no  chance  to  ridicule  religion  of 
every  kind.  One  day  he  called  to  see  the  General  and  found 
him  reading  his  Bible.  Standing  near  him  he  said  good 
naturedly,  "General,  everything  you  say  and  do  we  all 
approve  of  and  we  admire  your  wisdom;  but  we  can't 
understand  one  so  wise  in  other  things  taken  up  with  such 
an  absurd  book  as  that."  The  General,  who  is  full  of  fun, 
reached  out  to  grab  him,  but  he  fled  laughing.  That 
young  captain  is  now  one  of  the  most  humble  and  zealous 
of  all  the  Christian  group. 

Certainly  General  Feng  and  the  members  of  his  staff  set 
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the  example  of  Christian  character  of  a  thoroughgoing 
sort.  Rev.  Shen  Wen-ch'ing,  a  Chinese  pastor,  who  spent 
seven  weeks  in  the  camp,  took  all  his  meals  at  the  Gen- 
eral's table  and  lived  close  to  the  General's  quarters,  and 
he  reports  that  during  all  that  time  he  never  once  heard 
the  General  speak  angrily  or  raise  his  voice  to  any  man. 
Nor  had  he  heard  any  officer  do  so.  He  never  heard  any- 
thing like  grumbling  from  any  of  the  men  all  the  time  he 
was  there,  not  even  when  sudden  orders  called  men  out  of 
their  beds  at  mid-night  for  trial  drills  or  unexpected 
marches.  Even  stranger  is  it  that  not  once  did  he  smell 
wine  or  tobacco. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  wave  of  Christianity  which 
is  sweeping  through  the  Hunan  army,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  modern  mis- 
sionary movement.  Some  are  prophesying  that  the  entire 
brigade  will  become  Christian.  At  present  in  some  of  the 
regiments  eight  out  of  ten  consider  themselves  believers. 
Possibly  four-fifths  of  the  brigade  is  Christian,  although, 
on  account  of  the  cautious  policy  being  followed,  not  that 
proportion  has  been  baptized. 

II 

How  shall  we  account  for  such  a  leader  in  the  midst  of 
China's  notoriously  corrupt  army?  Where  did  this  gen- 
eral "get"  his  religion? 

We  must  go  back  to  that  fearful  summer  of  1900.  Many 
will  recall  the  days  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  when  the  Chi- 
nese government  under  the  direction  of  the  reactionary 
dowager  empress  Hsi  Tai-hou,  leagued  itself  with  the  wild 
fanatics  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  Shansi,  to  exterminate  all 
foreigners  and  to  stamp  out  Christianity  as  the  foreigners' 
religion.  Imagine  yourself  at  Paotingfu,  the  capital  of 
Chihli,  a  walled  city  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
of  Peking.  A  mob  of  Boxers,  armed  with  guns,  knives 
and  clubs,  has  surrounded  the  compound  of  the  American 
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Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  situated  in  a  sub- 
urb outside  the  south  wall. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  Rev. 
Horace  Tracy  Pitkin  (the  gal- 
lant young  Yale  man  whose 
martyrdom  was  to  make  such  a 
profound  impression  upon  his 
university  and  upon  the  world), 
Miss  Mary  S.  Morrill,  and  Miss 
Annie  A.  Gould,  young  ladies 
from  Maine,  who  were  engaged 
in  educational  work  for  Chinese 
girls,  and  also  a  company  of 
Christian  Chinese,  who  would 
not  desert  their  missionary  friends.  The  mob  was  con- 
centrated before  the  gate  of  solid  wood  in  the  compound 
wall,  bent  upon  looting  the  property  and  murdering  all 
within,  whether  foreign  or  Chinese.  The  city  magistrate 
in  sympathy  with  the  Boxers,  but  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
foreigners,  sent  a  regiment  of  soldiers  with  orders  to  sur- 
round the  property  but  not  to  interfere.  General  Feng, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  a  raw  recruit  in  that  regi- 
ment, and,  in  the  placing  of  the  men  it  happened  (shall  we 
say  in  the  providence  of  God),  that  he  was  stationed  op- 
posite the  gate,  where  he  saw  and  heard  all  that  transpired. 
Previously  he  had  seen  the  American  missionaries  at 
work  in  the  city  and  had  listened  to  their  street  preaching. 
A  roistering  fun-loving  youth,  he  had  taken  delight  in  ridi- 
culing and  pestering  these  "foreign  devils."  He  tells  how 
one  day  he  heard  a  missionary  preaching  from  the  text 
"If  they  smite  you  on  the  right  cheek,  etc.,  or  they  take 
away  your  outer  garment,  let  them  have  the  inner  also." 
To  test  the  doctrine  he  shouldered  the  missionary's  table 
and  started  off"  with  it.  To  his  keen  delight  the  mission- 
ary did  not  put  his  truth  into  practice,  but  clung  to  the 
table  until  the  young  soldier  let  go. 
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And  now  he  found  himself  a  sentinel  in  front  of  the 
compound  gate.  The  mob  grew  in  numbers  and  the  tu- 
mult increased.  It  seemed  as  if  at  any  moment  the  wall 
would  be  scaled  or  the  gate  be  broken  down,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  the  gate  swung  open  and  an  American 
girl  walked  out  in  the  face  of  the  mob,  and  unattended  and 
unarmed  stood  there,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak.  It 
was  Mary  Morrill.  As  she  raised  her  hand  in  silence,  the 
Boxers,  in  sheer  surprise,  ceased  their  tumult  and  waited 
for  her  words. 

"Why  do  you  come  here  to  kill  us?"  she  began  in  a  quiet 
voice.  "Why  do  you  want  to  take  our  lives?  We  are 
your  friends.  We  seek  only  to  do  you  good.  We  have 
left  our  homes  in  our  own  country  far  away  that  we  might 
share  with  you  the  good  things  we  have  received  of  God. 

You  know  how  we 
have  visited  in  your 
homes,  how  we  have 
taught  your  children 
in  our  school,  how 
we  have  cared  for 
your  sick  in  our  hos- 
pital. Is  it  for  this 
you  seek  to  kill  us? 
Cannot  the  many 
lives  we  have  saved 
be  put  to  our  credit 
and  ours  be  spared?" 
"No,  no,"  they 
shouted  back.  "You 
are  our  enemies  and 

we  must  kill  you." 
Ihe  Gateway  to  the  Mission  Compound         Anr|  tupn  .  Qtr^no-P 

Where  Mary  Morrill  spoke  to  the   Boxer  .a  tnen  a  Strange 

mob  in  1900  thing      happened. 

When  Mary  Morrill  found  that  her  plea  would  not  move 
the  mob,  she  said,  "Then  let  me  die  for  the  others.  Slay 
me,  but  spare  my  friends.     Here  I  am,  helpless  and  alone; 
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take  me;  you  can  do  what  you  please." 

This  appeal  smote  the  conscience  of  many  and  some 
were  moved  to  tears.  All  but  the  young  hot-heads  were 
for  sparing  the  foreigners,  and  one  by  one  they  slunk 
away. 

There  remained  only  young  Feng,  the  soldier  at  his  post, 
thinking  deep  thoughts.  "There  is  a  woman,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "who  has  a  religion  that  is  a  religion.  I  never 
conceived  of  such  a  spirit.  She  offered  to  lay  down  her 
life  for  the  others !  The  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  have 
to  become  a  Christian." 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  mob  reas- 
sembled, attacked  the  Presbyterian  premises  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  where  Feng  saw  the  Simcoxes,  the  Hodges, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  burned  in  their  houses.  Then  returning 
to  the  compound  of  the  American  Board  they  built  a  fire 
against  the  gate,  and  breaking  through  they  hacked  down 
with  their  swords  Mr.  Pitkin  who  stood  on  guard,  passed 
to  the  ladies'  house,  where  they  found  Miss  Morrill  and 
Miss  Gould  in  an  upper  room  on  their  knees.  Awe  struck, 
they  hesitated  to  strike  the  fatal  blows  but  took  their  cap- 
tives to  a  Buddhist  Temple  within  the  city,  where  they 
were  held  prisoners  over  night  awaiting  the  word  of  the 
magistrate.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  two  other  mis- 
sionaries and  a  child,  the  two  young  women  were  taken 
outside  the  city  wall  and  beheaded. 

And  so  the  word  went  out  that  Mary  Morrill  was  dead ! 
Dead?  Shall  we  not  rather  say  she  is  the  livest  person  in 
China  today?  Does  she  not  live  in  the  soul  of  General 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang  and  in  the  souls  of  the  thousands  of  his 
soldiers  who,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  not  have  become 
Christians  but  for  her  dying  words?  Who  ventures  to 
prophesy  where  this  thing  will  end? 

While  I  am  dwelling  upon  Mary  Morrill's  place  in  the 
story,  let  me  add  what  recent  investigation  has  brought 
out.  That  instead  of  being  of  heroic  build,  the  stuff*  of 
which  martyrs  are  naturally  made,  she  was  bv  disposition 
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a  timid  and  shrinking  creature.  Her  self-distrust  was  so 
great  that  she  delayed  long  before  offering  herself  for 
service  in  China.  And  when  she  finally  took  the  step  and 
her  application  came  before  the  Committee  of  the  Wom- 
an's Board  of  Boston,  the  fact  of  her  timidity  was  so  much 
in  evidence  that  the  good  women  hesitated  long  before  giv- 
ing her  appointment.  One  of  her  fellow  missionaries  tells 
of  a  conversation  with  Miss  Morrill  the  summer  before 
the  Boxer  uprising,  when  this  girl  from  Maine  opened  her 
heart  and  admitted  that  even  then  she  shrank  from  the 
tests  of  service  in  such  a  land. 

"If  the  supreme  call  should  €ver  come,"  she  remarked, 

"my  cowardice  is  so  great  that  I  fear  I  shall  run  away." 

Yet  it  was  this  girl,  who,  standing  alone  in  the  face  of 

that  murderous  mob,  revealed  the  heart 

of  Christianity  to  the  future  General 

Feng. 

The  Chinese  need  no  argument  to 
prove  that  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  The  evi- 
dence lies  all  about  them  and  is  ac- 
cepted with  contrition  and  joy.  In 
the  city  of  Paotingfu,  close  to  the  com- 
pound of  the  American  Board,  is  a 
cemetery  where  sleep  the  martyrs  of 
1900:  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin,  Mary 
Morrill,  Annie  Gould,  several  English 
missionaries,  who  were  caught  in  the 
storm  of  hatred  and  murder,  and  cer- 
tain Chinese  workers  who  remained 
faithful  unto  death  —  some  fifty  in  all. 
When  you  ask  the  Chinese  how  they 
explain  the  rapid  growth  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  region  they  take  you  to  that 
spot.  "This  religion  of  yours,"  one  of 
them  said,  "is  breaking  our  hearts." 
Particularly  impressed  are  they  by  the  return  to  China 


Where  Pitkin  Was 

Killed 

The  old  gate-keeper  to 
whom  Mr.  Pitkin  gave 
the  letter  to  his  wife 
and  who  buried  it  and 
later  recovered  it. 
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of  several  of  the  children  of  the  martyred  missionaries.  It 
impresses  them  as  an  expression  of  our  religion  of  love  and 
forgiveness  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  letter  which 
Pitkin  sent  to  his  wife  in  America  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  when  he  saw  that  the  storm  was  about  to  break,  and 
in  which  he  expressed  the  wish  that  their  baby  boy  might 
grow  up  and  return  to  China  to  complete  his  father's  work, 
is  a  well  known  incident.  I  had  the  privilege  of  telling 
the  people  of  Paotingfu  that  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin,  Jr.,  had 
chosen  for  himself  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps  and  that 
when  he  finished  his  course  of  medicine  in  New  York,  he 
would  sail  for  China  as  a  medical  missionary  and  that  if 
the  Board  could  bring  it  about  he  would  settle  in  the 
region  of  Paotingfu  and  serve  them  through  his  ministry 
of  healing.  Can  we  wonder  that  a  choice  like  this  makes 
a  profound  impression? 

Moreover  the  Chinese  understand  that  they  must  accept 
for  themselves  the  martyrs'  test.  Mr.  Goforth  did  not 
hesitate  to  press  this  home  when  the  soldiers  were  seeking 
baptism. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  "persecution  again  broke  out  as  in 
1900.  I  have  on  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Boxer  swords, 
and  many  of  your  countrymen  died  for  Jesus  that  year. 
If  such  persecution  as  that  arose  would  you  slink  off 
quietly  and  not  own  your  Saviour?" 

"Never,"  said  he,  "can  we  forget  that  mighty  response, 
when  hundreds  shouted  'Never !  we  will  die  for  Him.'  ' 

I  have  emphasized  the  place  of  Miss  Morrill  in  the  con- 
version of  General  Feng  because  her  words  and  example 
caused  the  first  stirrings  of  conscience  and  because  the 
general  himself  loves  to  recall  with  tender  gratitude  that 
scene  at  the  compound.  But  other  agencies  were  used  of 
God  and  the  story  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  them.  When  stationed  in  Peking  he  was  afflicted  with 
a  bad  ulcer.  Seeking  the  advice  of  two  Chinese  doctors 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  very  bad  sore  indeed  and 
that  they  could  do  nothing  until  he  paid  them  #60.00.    He 
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then  went  to  a  missionary  hospital,  had  his  ulcer  cured 
and  when  he  asked  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay,  he 
received  this  answer,  "Nothing,  only  I  want  you  to  re- 
member that  God  in  Heaven  loves  you  and  sent  me  to 
help  you." 

He  had  a  similar  experience  when  stationed  in  Man- 
churia, when  the  missionary  doctor  inoculated  him  against 
plague.  After  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
he  was  in  Peking,  and  in  the  year  1912,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
was  there  holding  evangelistic  services.  Feng  was  drawn 
to  the  meetings,  was  soundly  converted  and  at  once  joined 
Pastor  Liu's  class  for  Bible  study,  subsequently  uniting 
with  the  Methodist  Church.  From  that  day  to  this  his 
influence  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Two  illustrations  of  this  influence:  General  Feng's 
superior  officer  is  General  Wu,  already  alluded  to,  who 
made  himself  famous  last  year  by  carrying  through  the 
revolution  against  the  pro-Japanese  party  then  in  control 
of  the  government  at  Peking,  known  as  "The  Anfu  Club." 
It  will  be  recalled  that  upon  the  approach  of  Wu's  army 
and  after  desultory  fighting  the  Anfu  forces  were  utterly 
routed  and  their  leaders  took  refuge  in  the  Japanese  con- 
sulate. General  Wu,  on  account  of  his  warm  friendship 
for  General  Feng,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Christian. 
He  is  not  a  Christian  by  profession,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
but  he  might  be  called  a  near-Christian.  He  has  recently 
issued  a  catechism  for  his  soldiers,  from  which  he  has 
copied  freely  the  Christian  maxims  General  Feng  had  in- 
troduced into  his  manual  of  arms.  In  this  catechism, 
General  Wu  has  introduced  this  striking  passage:  "Some 
centuries  ago  in  England  there  was  a  man  named  Crom- 
well, who  to  save  his  country  raised  an  army.  He  ac- 
cepted none  but  good  men  who  could  pray.  Before  en- 
tering battle  the  whole  army  joined  in  prayer.  Their 
enemies  seeing  them  on  their  knees  in  prayer  jeered  pro- 
fusely, deeming  it  a  sign  of  weakness.  But  Cromwell's 
army  would  rise  from  prayer  and  sweep  all  before  them, 
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and  that  not  once  or  twice  but  continually,  until  their  foes 
came  to  respect  them  so  much  that  they  called  them 
'Ironsides.'  " 

A  more  recent  evidence  of  the  influence  of  General  Feng 
upon  the  leading  men  of  China  is  from  Peng  I  Hu,  a 
Christian  of  prominence,  who,  in  writing  of  the  consider- 
ations which  led  to  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  says: 
"I  love  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth.  The  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  live  in  that 
peace  and  love  of  which  we  Chinese  people  are  in  urgent 
need.  It  was  reported  that  among  the  northern  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  at  Honan,  those  under  the  command  of 
General  Wu  Pei-fu  and  General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang  were  the 
best.  They  not  only  did  not  plunder  and  commit  rape, 
but  were  also  unwilling  to  accept  even  tobacco  and  tea 
from  the  people.  Whether  or  not  General  Wu  has"  been 
influenced  by  religion  I  know  not;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
orderly  conduct  of  his  men  is  a  result  of  his  strict  and  able 
generalship.  But  General  Feng  is  himself  a  very  devout 
Christian  and  there  are  many  Christians  among  his  sol- 
diers. The  efficiency  and  order  of  his  troops  must  be  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  love  of  the  Christian  religion 
over  him  and  his  men." 

The  American  public  wTill  be  glad  to  know  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  patriotic  Chinese  are  looking  to  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  General  Feng  as  the  solution  of 
their  country's  humiliation  and  distress. 

England  has  had  her  Cromwell  and  her  Havelock;  we  in 
America  have  had  our  Stonewall  Jackson  and  our  Oliver 
0.  Howard.  Strange  indeed  is  it  that  in  what  we  think 
of  as  "heathen  China,"  should  emerge  this  man  who  ex- 
emplifies so  wonderfully  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  soldier 
for  the  world  of  today ! 
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In  Far  Shansi 

By  Rev.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  of  Taikuhsien, 
North  China 
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N  expert  on  stereopticon  lectures  declares  this  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  richest  in  text  and  coloring  of  the  whole 
group. 


Its  pictures  begin  with  the  port  of  Tientsin,  and  carry  the  ob- 
server over  country  roads,  across  mountains  and  rivers,  by  road- 
side inns  and  village  homes,  and  through  China's  farming  c:un- 
try  to  Shansi  Province. 

Taikuhsien  and  Fenchow,  the  two  stations  in  the  Shansi  Dis- 
trict, are  both  presented  in  these  views  —  the  curious  "Good 
Luck  Birds"  on  Fenchow's  walls,  and  the  stout  gates  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  Taiku  suggesting  the  curious  blend  of  im- 
agination and  practicality  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  Scenes 
in  a  Chinese  bank,  with  its  paper  currency,  its  strings  of  copper 
cash,  and  its  lumps  or  "shoes"  of  silver,  are  followed  by  glimpses 
of  the  village  lockup  and  the  city  jail,  over  whose  gateway  is 
carved  the  pertinent  question,  "Why  Came  Ye  Here?"  Many 
religious  shrines  and  festivals  are  also  pictured. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  is  generously  illustrated,  and  Mr. 
Fairfield  has  done  an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  text 
of  the  lecture.  It  is  graphic  and  vivid,  suggestive  and  informing 
and  leaves  the  hearer  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  enthusi- 
astic support  of  mission  work  in  Far  Shansi. 
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